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OUR HOUSING POLICY 


VERY week some new Housing Committee Report 

or circular or scheme descends on our desk, until 

it is littered with them like autumn leaves in 

Vallombrosa. Everyone says wisely that housing 

is a great national problem and that great things 
must be done, and quickly. The futile proposal launched by 
Mr. Hayes Fisher has gone into limbo, but the Government 
has put forward nothing in its place. So here is the outline 
of a workable scheme, which will at worst serve as a basis 
for practical discussion, and at best can be adopted without 
further talk or delay. 

(1) The Government to set aside at once, from the 
proceeds of War Bords, an initial capital sum of a hundred 
millions, to serve as a pool from which local authorities can 
be granted loans for housing. War Bords could be later 
renamed Housing Bonds, so that members of War Savings 
Associations would feel that they were helping to wipe out 
the reproach of bad housing. 

(2) City and town councils, and district councils, whether 
urban or rural, to be warned that unless they submit within 
two months an adequate housing scheme, which need not be 
complete in detail, they will be brushed aside and the county 
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councils charged with the task. The county councils to be 
told what will be expected of them, and that if they do not 
rise to the occasion the Government will step in and do the 
work. Defaulting councils to be warned that if the Govern- 
ment has to act in their place, they will not share in the 
financial benefits provided as follows, but that any deficits 
will be laid on the rates. 

(3) A plain guarantee to be given to the local authorities 
that they will be relieved from paying interest and sinking 
fund on-that part of the loan which represents the loss 
occasioned by building in- abnormal times. The old plan 
of leaving municipalities to bear a quarter of the loss was 
unfair and unworkable. The new system must be simple, 
and work thus: A local authority-to borrow, say, £100,000. 
As soon as the houses are built and the rents they will fetch 
are known, it will be found that the income from rents, less 
outgoings,will pay interest on, say,£70,000 only. The State then 
to be responsible for the interest and sinking fund on £30,000. 
Seven years hence the houses to be re-valued, and if, owing 
to an unavoidable fall in rents, their market value has fallen 
to £65,000, the Government to take. over responsibility for 
the interest on the further £5,000. It may be said that it 
would be simpler for the State to lend the money at a low 
rate of interest, say, 34 per cent., but that might leave local 
authorities still carrying some risk, and they must have no 
excuse for neglecting their duty. 

(4) Public Utility Societies to have the same terms, 
subject to the State supervising their work. Manufacturers 
and their employees to co-operate in forming societies. 

(5) Landowners to have the same terms, if they and their 
tenants ard workpeople like to join to form societies. 

(6) The State to supervise closely the proposed designs, 
the expenditure on building and the rents to be charged, 
in order to prevent extravagance which would, if unchecked, 
bring loss to the State. If any money is proved to be wasted, 
that amount to be charged to the authority wasting it. 

(7) A State Housing Department to be established 
immediately on a really comprehensive scale. The Govern- 
ment is faced with great problems of local organisa- 
tion and supply. The new Department must keep a 
strong grip on finance to prevent waste, and that must 
be centrally administered. By the same token standardised 
supply must be managed from the top, but questions of town 
planning, house design and local materials must be dealt with 
by competent district commissioners advised by architects of 
proved ability and with very full powers. They would settle 
all matters of detail with local authorities on the spot, referring 
only the big questions to Whitehall. The new Department 
to be given by the Cabinet such status as will enable it to 
deal with other Departments on equal terms and so to get 
things done. When the nation knew that it was in danger 
from lack of shells, it did not rest satisfied until there was a 
Ministry of Munitions to supply them. Now that there is 
danger to public health and public order from a lack of 
cottages, a new Department is necessary, and it must be laid 
down on a lerge plan, with large powers to do a big task in 
as little time as may be. 

(8) Land to be acquired both quickly and at reasonable 
prices. There are two alternatives. Failing offers of building 
land at pre-war rates—and the war has given no excuse for 
raising them—the old compulsory methcds must be speeded 
up, or the State must take the land, as it has done during the 
war, for aerodromes, national factories and the like, and send 
the owners to a special tribunal to assess its fair value. 

(9) Priority for the available materials, bricks, cement, 
timber, etc., to be given for housing and other urgent public 
works before any are released for luxury building. 

(10) Much of the above programme can be carried out 
without legislation, and needs only Treasury sanction. Such 
of it as requires a new Act to be incorporated in a Bill ready 
for submission to Parliament immediately it meets. The Bill 
to be considered from day to day until passed. 





Our Frontispiece 


YRINCESS MARY, a new portrait of whom forms 
| the frontispiece of our Christmas Number, has 
recently returned from a tour in France ard Belgium, 
having visited many localities of interest in connection with 
the war. Her Royal Highness particularly directed her atten- 
tion to the fine work of women in hospitals and other centres 
of activity where her presence evoked great enthusiasm. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY Lire be granted except when direct 
epplication is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HERE could scarcely be a greater pleasure than 
that of producing a Christmas Number of CouNTRY 


“e 


clouds 
the 


LirE under conditions of peace. 
and darkness closed 


In I914 
over Camelot,’ and in 


succeeding years I915, 1916 and 1917 there was 
no rift in the veil. The whole world groaned under 
a heavy burden, and the end with each succeeding 


Yuletide seemed as far off as ever. There was less of the 
heartfelt merriment which belongs by tradition to the most 
joyful holiday of the year than Englishmen had ever known. 
The ordinary amusements appearcd entirely out of place while 
the Empire was battling for its existence,and nearly every 
householder in the country had a precious life at stake, and 
at every gathering there was more than one vacant chair. 
But the storm cleared away as suddenly as it rose. The sun of 
Peace is again shining, and, although anxiety never can be 
altogether banished, everybody will come with a lighter heart 
to the festivities of this year. As our pages show, the world 
is preparing to resume its ancient and innocent occupations 
and pastimes. The country is ‘* Merrie England ”’ once more. 


IN saying that, we are far from ignoring the inevitable sad- 

ness which must be felt in many a family circle. But the 
grief for those whose remains lie far away is no longer hopeless. 
There is the comfort that the dead have achieved the purpose 
for which they fought, and with the sorrow of those who 
survive them there is now mingled a feeling of pride that 
they gave all they had to give for home and motherland. 
Never for one moment shall their services be forgotten, 
and even in the day of rejoicing many a thought will be turned 
to the most suitable method of commemorating the brave. 
We have only to look to enemy countries in order to realise 
what might have been if the wheel of Fate had taken a different 
turn. Germans and Austrians and Turks and Bulgarians 
are forced to the melancholy conviction that the blood of 
their fellow-countrymen was shed not to protect their country, 
but to forward the sordid ambition of kings, emperors and 
soldiers. In the day of our own rejoicing it is salutary and 
well that we should not be too exultant, but remember in 
the day of victory that success appeared for a long time to 
hang in the balance. Thankfulness for our success is, as 
Milton would have said, ‘‘ a fairer and more comely thing ”’ 
than exultation over the conquered. 


THE country has now to turn energetically to the new 

tasks devolving upon it. It cannot be out of place, even 
in this hour of happiness, to recall the warning contained in 
a letter addressed by the President of the Board ef Agriculture 
to Lord Bledisloe: ‘ Peace has its dangers as well as war. 
The need for home-grown food, both human and animal, 
is as urgent as ever. We cannot relax our efforts. We 
must continue to strain every nerve, and put out every 
muscle to produce every pound of bread and meat, every 
gallon of milk and every pound of vegetables we can. We 
must see to it that everywhere our existing arable land is 
cleaned and cultivated to the full, and that cultivation of 
each holding is raised to the best level of farming in the 
district.”” But there is a vast difference between approaching 
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a task of this kind in desperation and as a victorious nation. 
In the latter case there is every reason to expect that the 
problem will be tackled with a spirit of energy and determina 
tion that will carry all before it. 


LORD GREY'S letter on the agricultural policy in the 

future is an admirably clear and terse summary of the 
duties lying before agriculture. He places increased pro 
duction in the centre, because without that nothing else is 
possible. It alone can produce good wages for labour, 
good incomes for farmers, a good turn-over for traders, and 
a good food supply for the consumer. If we had all thes 
things the country would be well content, and Lord Grey 
shows that their achievement is possible as well as desirable 
He speaks sympathetically of allotments and small-holders 
as a means of improving production, but there is no gain 
saying his argument that, after all, the main body of the work 
must fall to the farmer. It is equally clear that the farmer's 
position must be such that he is encouraged to work willingly. 
Agriculture cannot be carried on without capital, and a farmer 
will not put his capital into land unless he has a reasonable 
assurance of deriving profit from it.. These are in a way 
elementary truths, but they are more to the point-than much 
of the heated rhetoric which comes from those who are not 
in actual touch with the facts. But, given the inducement 
to go on cultivating, the farmer on his side must understand 
that he cannot be permitted to farm negligently or in any 
old-fashioned way that does not suit increased production. 
The country, we are sure, will grudge no money spent on 
scientific research, on education, on improvement of trans 
port, on better housing, all requisites to the best farming 
3ut in the end the State must insist upon a high standard 
of production being kept up. Organisation, co-operation 
and scientific methods are the three instruments which, 
properly employed, will enable the cultivator to obtain 
maximum from the fields of Great Britain. 


STAND FAST. 
Over the war-weary nations 
Lassitude creeps ; 
KXnow you, in spite of your labours, 
Sin never sleeps. 
Life that has ebbed near to dying, 
Must 
The sword must not drop from the hand-grip 
Handled in 


rouse again, 


Valin. 
Nations, tise up with your standards 
Holding them high ; 
Anarchy, selfishness, riot. 
Must not come nigh. 
Hold the ideals you fought for 
Clean to the end, 
Never to second-rate measures 
Can you descend. 
Rise, for the sake of the fallen 
Who died for you, 
Work, that their sons may inherit 
Clean worlds and true. 
Nations, lift up your great standards 
For all to see, 
Then by the light of your ruling 
Men shall win liberty. 
, M. G. MEUGENS. 
JNCREASED production is also the theme of the send-ctf 
message which the Food Controller has sent to this number. 
Brief as is the communication of Mr. Clynes, it is a very preg- 
nant reminder that the need of the time will admit of no slack- 
ing in cultivation for food supply. The public cannot fail to 
be impressed by the fact that the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, Earl Grey and Mr. Clynes fasten independently 
on this as the crucial point of the situation. They-both admit 
that home preduction has come through the ordeal of war 
splendidly. No other country in the world has shown such 
good results; but, remembering that famine has ever been 
the companion or immediate follower of war, we shall do well 
to follow the advice of such counsellors and make as great an 
effort for the harvest of 1919 as was made for that of r918. To 
do so would be to put the finishing stroke to a-great work. 


"THE farmer’s task differs essentially from that of any cther 

war worker. When the soldier’s fighting is over he can 
sheath his sword and rest. The workers in other direct!ons, 
such as munition making and equipment generally, also may 
enjoy a cessation from toil. But the labour on the farm is 
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incessant. It begins with the autumn sowing, and when the 
crops are greening after Christmas comes the busy springtime 
with its arduous and unending toil. Follows the period 
when the golden-eared corn and the rest of. the produce 
has to be garnered. While that is being done the agriculturist 
must be looking ahead forming plans and.making prepara- 
tions for carrying on the routine of another year. There is no 
chance of success for him unless he is continually looking ahead 
secing the fat ox and the calf and a full stackyard in the first 
springing of the green. 


"THERE is no question that the most urgent of the many 

problems clamouring for solution is that of framing 
and putting into execution a housing policy hat shall be at 
once comprehensive and elastic. When, as in this case, all 
are agreed as to the necessity, we make no apology for putting 
forward in our leading article the outline of a definite 
scheme which we believe will serve as a_ basis for 
practical discussion. The provis‘on of dwellings for the 
people is as much a national responsibility as is the defence 
of the realm—it is, indeed, the only shield against disease and 
discontent. Local authorities are obviously in the best 
position to know the needs of their localities, and must be 
given opportunity to put forward and carry out the work. 
But they must not be deterred by the prospect of a heavy 
load of debt, in other words the local authorities must act as 
the executive committee of the Government. The State alone 
has power to utilise fully the best knowledge and most useful 
help, and the nation as a whole ought to bear the expense of 
a measure designed to serve a national end. Little new 
legislation would be needed to carry out such a policy as we 
have indicated, and the benefits that would follow are plain 
to all. Details may be altered or adjusted by those who 
have intelligently thought them out. A great gain is that 
here at least is a starting place for definite action. 


COULD anything be conceived more significant of the ex- 
ceeding badness of bad housing than the portent of a 
Bolshevist candidate for Parliament in the Gorbals Division 
of Glasgow? This is what the Times correspondent says 
about Gorbals: “‘ A few minutes’ walk across the river from 
the centre of Glasgow’s civic and business life brings you into 
the midst of a depressing congested area of fish-shops, factories, 
filthy streets and hideous crowded tenements. There 
is an open space along the riverside, which seems to attract 
nobody, but beyond that you may search the whole district 
in vain for a garden, or even a tree. About half the size of 
the adjoining Cathcart Division, which embraces the middle 
villas of the southern suburbs, Gorbals houses a 
population larger by some 20,000 than that of its neighbour.” 
It is a picture we will not spoil by additional touches. 
Abominable housing and Bolshevism. Cause and effect. 


class 


[Ut is probably always difficult to those who are alive, and, 

indeed, are eye-witnesses at great moments in history 
to take into mind the importance and significance of what is 
passing ; and that, of course, has been especially true during 
the war, when events of unparalleled greatness crowded one 
upon another. So perforce one’s receptive powers were 
dulled. So, too, in somewhat different manner, it must have 
been difficult for most of those who stood in the street on 
Sunday afternoon and joined in the delighted cries of welcome 
which acclaimed Marshal Foch and M. Clemenceau, to have 
realised that as great a leader was here as he “‘ who never 
lost an English gun,”’ one whose name will for future genera- 
tions become a legend. There he was, his very self, looking 
surprisingly younger than his sixty-four years had war- 
ranted us to expect—though, to be sure, it was a tired face 


that, after a moment of expressionless surprise at his 
greeting, broke into friendly and endearing smiles. There 


was, too, something spirituelle about this great soldier that 
made it a little easier for the crowd to understand. Cheers 
for M. Clemenceau were no less hearty as, waving his by 
now famous bowler hat, he showed his great delight at his 
welcome. 


AMONG the many recreations which, in the natural course 

of things, will recover their place in our social life after 
the war, a special word ought to be said for fishing. In saying 
so we are thinking of the vast numbers of men who, after 
four and a half years of warfare, will return to this country 
in various degrees of ill-health. Some will continue to suffer 
from the effect of shell-shock. Others will take long to 


recover from the strain of nerve and muscle imposed on them 
at the front. 


A vast number will be hurt in body or limb. 
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Now, what all of these will need is an occupation that in itself 
will not be too violent nor too exciting, but will carry them 
into the open air. Js there anything that fulfils these con- 
ditions so well as fishing ? In its more strenuous forms, such 
as salmon fishing, for example, it demands that the votary 
shall be at the top of his form; but there are a thousand other 
forms, ranging from catching trout in the hill burns to bait 
fishing in a lake, that the most languid could indulge in without 
fear of over-exertion. It may be taken for granted that those 
who have command of the rights of fishing will very gladly 
extend an invitation to those half-broken soldiers to fish in 
their waters. Such an act of hospitality would doubtless be 
the means of bringing some of them at least back to full 
health and activity. 


AN announcement of much interest to those who keep pigs 

and other livestock has been made by Mr. Broomhall, 
editor of Milling. It is that, owing to the new regulations 
just issued concerning the manufacture of flour, there will 
follow immediately an abundant supply of mill offal, almost 
as considerable as pre-war supplies. The pig-keeper, instead 
of slaughtering his young stock prematurely as it seemed 
he was bound to do when the Government resolved to use 
every plank of shipping to carry American soldiers across 
the Atlantic, will be able to fatten and bring them on. At 
the same time it is announced that large quantities of maize 
are being shipped from America. These items of news are 
a good omen to owners of livestock. They form little, but 
important, Steps towards a re-establishment’ of: the state of 
things prevalent when war ‘broke out. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we made the suggestion that motor 
vehicles which have been used fer Army transport in 
France and elsewhere could be utilised effectively in our rural 
districts. Mr. J. E. Ansell writes to the Times enlarging this 
suggestion. His idea is that these wagons, trolleys, and so 
forth, should partly be put up for sale to the farmers and 
partly given to soldiers or sailors who are settling on the land 
in place of some part of the gratuity or pension to 
which they would otherwise be entitled. Many large 
farmers have already discovered that it is much ‘cheaper tJ 
use a motor wagon for carrying goods to the station and 
returning laden with necessaries than it is to use horse traffic. 
On an average country road he isa good horse which can pull 
a ton to the station, whereas a: motor lorry can take ten tons 
comfortably. Not only so, but supposing, for example, it 
carries that weight of corn, potatoes, wheat or other produce. 
it can bring back that amount of coals, feeding stuffs, manure 
or other materials needed on the farm, for the petrol engine, 
unlike the horse, never grows tired. 
CHRISTMAS IN 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


The moon lights candles on the Christmas trees, 
In deep fir-woods the Christ-child’s shrine is found, 
He blesses all, both man and beast, and these 
Long rows of graves that cover all the ground. 


A tranquil Peace descends, the Evening Star 
Shines in the sky, as once it shone of old, 

To guide the wise, that they may travel, far 
And see where in new worlds new hopes unfold. 


A vesper bell, then down the piney ways 
The swinging censers pass, a-child’s voice sings, 
Beneath the glittering peaks our nights and days 
Are vibrant with the sound of angels’ wings. 
MABEL LEIGH. 
Italy, 1918. 


[T was said at one time that good cheese could not be made in 

Cornwall ; some defect of the soil or climate which could not 
be overcome made it impossible, and consequently her dairy 
farmers were advised to concentrate their efforts on the pro- 
duction of milk and butter. But this, like many another 
theory in agriculture, has been proved false and unfounded. 
The development of the industry is proved, not only by the 
increased export of cheese from the county, but also by the fact 
that while in 1916 only one Cornish factory sent exhibits to 
the show, this year no fewer than eight are competing. During 
the last twelve months twelve migratory cheese schools have 
been working all over the county, and a large number of pupils 
have passed out. Three new co-operative cheese factories 
have been established, and the total amount of cheese made in 
the county this year is something like 200 tons compared with 
about 60 tons,last year. 
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THE RE-CREATION OF COUNTRY LIFE 


INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


Sir,—You ask me to say in a few words what I consider 
to be the keystone of our agricultural policy in the future. 
That is not an easy question to answer, for there are so many 
things which must be done ; but if I must pick out one thing 
only, let it be “ increased production,” for all things depend 
on that in the long run. No policy can succeed which does 
not induce production on the largest scale. With this assured, 
the following become possible : 


1.—Good wages for labour. 

2.—Good incomes for farmers. 

3.—A good turn-over for traders. 

4.—A good food supply for the consumer. 


Thus all classes are concerned in increasing the amount of 
production per acre. Some people put their faith in allot- 
ments ; others in small holdings; beth are of the greatest 
importance. But when all is said and done, it is the farmer 

and no one but the farmer—who can give us what we want. 
Therefore whatever else we do, we must have the farmer 
working willingly at a policy in which. he believes ; in other 
words, the farmer must have confidence that the country 
means to stand by him. If the farmer is to be told what he 
is to grow, and what wage he is to pay, it stands to reason 
that he must either be assured that he will not be a loser, 
or he will go out of business. Not only is it impossible to 


command capital to be employed in farming any more than ° 


in any other business, but, unlike other businesses, if the 
farmer goes on strike there is no one who can take his place. 
All this is very elementary and platitudinous, but at election 
times these old truisms are not nearly so popular as promises 
of new lamps for old and a guessing competition of how it is 
to be done. The sober reality is that the country has made 
up its mind that national safety demands more home-grown 
produce and higher agricultural wages—-two perfectly just 
demands; but both mean increased working costs for the 
farmer, and therefore nothing but greater production per 
acre can prevent higher prices. 

There must be a two-sided bargain. On the one hand, 
the State must undertake to help the farmer by spending 
money on scientific research, on education, on improvement 
of transport, on better housing, and generally in increasing 
and stimulating the amenities of country life. 

On the other hand, if the State helps agriculture in the 
above manner, farmers must realise that a moral obligation 
is imposed on them to set their house in order and overhaul 
their methods where they are proved to be out of date. 

What are our weak links? Lack of organisation is 
the weakest. The war has shown that go-as-you-please 
methods mean an output a long way below the maximum in 
most industries. Agriculture is no exception to the rule. 
We must set our house in order ourselves or submit to having 
it done for us, and it is this belief, I am sure, which is causing 
farmers all over the country to examine the value of co- 
operation as set forward by the A.O.S. They fear, and 
I think with reason, that, unless they form their own organisa- 
tions through which they can themselves carry out in detail 
the policy laid down in broad lines by the State, the State 
will appoint its own agricultural controllers to rule them, 
and they know that while a Government controller can never 
have the power to make allowance for the differences of 
conditions which to all farmers are the commonplaces of 


everyday life, a self-governing farming community can and 
would do so. Hence they are turning to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society for help. The A.O.S. has been entirely 
reorganised during the war on a democratic basis in order to 
fit itself for this very duty, and it may not be out of place 
to say here that all the Government departments connected 
with agriculture show every disposition to facilitate this 
work. The Board of Agriculture has been blamed at times 
when the claims of agriculture have appeared to be over- 
ruled by other interests without it occurring to farmers that, 
had they been in a position to give the Board the support 
of a fully organised community of producers, they would 
have supplied the Board with the extra powder and shot 
that would have brought it victory. If the truth were known, 
I suspect the Board would infinitely prefer to see farmers 
organise themselves than be called upon to do it for 
them. 

To sum up this part of my argument, I would say to the 
Government: Ask the farmer how best you can help him 
and try your hardest to do what he asks ; and to the farmer, 
remember that efficiency is the price of your freedom. You 
have a duty to the consumer to feed him as cheaply as you can. 

I have confined myself to the conditions under which 
production is most likely to be increased rather than to the 
actual means to be taken to increase it, because [| believe 
that the whole question is one more of atmosphere than of 
anything else, and because increased production is_ the 
foundation for all developments. There are many of these 
that are essential, but your injunction to be brief only permits 
of my referring to one. The allotment movement which 
has sprung up during the war is altogether admirable and 
must be fostered. Apart from the benefits which he himself 
receives, every allotment holder is a link between the town 
and the country. Every allotment means at least one 
more person who can begin to understand the anxieties of a 
farmer over a long spell of rain, or a drought, or a late frost, 
etc. By no section of the community should allotments be 
more warmly welcomed than by farmers, who should do all 
they can to assist this movement. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
GREY. 





FROM THE FOOD CONTROLLER. 


S1rR,—The capability of our land to produce more food- 
stuffs than in pre-war days has proved one of the most striking 
lessons which the war has taught us. Particularly has this 
been the case with regard to allotments, in respect of which 
it is estimated that in 1918 800,000 tons of vegetable pro- 
duce over and above the pre-war calculation has resulted 
from the great increase in allotments throughout the country. 

In dealing with reconstruction as it affects land, this is a 
point which will have to be distinctly borne in mind. The 
attempt to make ourselves nearer self-supporting as regar«s 
bread stuffs also had magnificent results and has turned the 
thoughts of those interested in agriculture to the advantages 
of soiling crops over grass crops. 

I am strongly of opinion that every effort should be mad« 
to raise production to its highest point and by so doing 
increase the numbers of those employed on the land, the 
activity and resourcefulness of our country villages and our 
independence from a food point of view. 

J. R. CLYNEs. 
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THE FARMER’S UNENDING TOIL 





Jeter Sifrnn [2 
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A NATURALIST’S OUTLOOK 


By Miss E. 
T was a glorious autumn day; outside the hospital large 
flocks of swallows and martins were wheeling round the grey 
old church tower. The atmosphere had just that quality 
in it which means perfection for the photographer. Inside, 
the heat of the hospital kitchen had reduced the cook to the 

consistency of a sticky peardrop enclesed in a child’s hot hand. 

She was strenuously wrestling with a bit of refractory raw beef 

which refused to go through the mincing machine in an obedient 

and self-effacing spirit. .\ nurse came through the ward door 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Hullo, Cookie ! Whatever will you do when 


the war is over; how will you fill up your time 2”? The cook 


stopped grinding, straightened her back and looked at her 
questioner. In her ears was ‘‘ The sound of low lake water 


lapping on the shore.’ A hundred pictures floated with lightning 
rapidity across her mind: a whirling snowdrift of terns between 
sea and sky ; a fleck of yellow wagtails playing amid the golden 
marsh marigolds ; 
a short-eared owl poised above 
the iridescent spendrift of 
a North Sea wave: lonelv 
Hebridean tarns; broad-land 


sunsets, 


chalices o! 


and the evensong, of 


starlings. In a flash she saw 
all these thines and many 
others ; and something of the 


have been mani- 
fest in her face, fer the nurse 
answered her own question : 


“ Ah, | forgot, you have your 


vision must 


birds.’’ And now it has come 

‘The Day,” and with it the 
prospect of near deliverance. 
None of us will ever forget 


just how the good news came 
individually. | 
lounging against the kitchen 
door, watching the hands of 
the church clock as they slowly 
approached the time limit. 
Suddenly a one-legged patient 
at the end of the path shouted, 
flung away his crutches, danced 


to us was 


a brief jig, and then leant 
against 1 post exhausted. 
Late that evening, after an 


exciting day, | walked up and 


down the main street of the 
beautiful little wealden town 
which les tolded so lovingly 


in a hollow of the ridge. It 
is a street full of pitfalls by 
day the unwary; and 


doubly so during the war-time 


for 


darkness. But that night 1 
saw it lighted for the first 
time. In spite of a slight 


drizzling rain the lamps shone 


like stars of hope. House- 
holders drew up their blinds 
and put candles in the win- 
dows. There was light— light, 
alter vears of gloom. The 
street Was a place to dream 


in Just before turning in | 
met twWo little girls hand in 
hand. ike myself, they were 
fascinated by unwonted 
light. As they passed me the 
elder said to the younger -° 
‘Oh no: our fathers can’t 
come home to-night.” Some 
day they will know, these two 
little trends, trom what their 
fathers have saved them. 
When 
complete | suppose some men, 
and numbers of women, will 
be at a loose end here is a 
time of reaction ahead 
all; when things have quieted 
down and we begin to take 
stock of our then let 
those who have a hobby or a 
definite purpose in life thank 
God for it Che naturalist will 
return to Nature with renewed 
energy, for “* Nature never vet 
betrayed the heart that loved 
her.”’ The bird lover will Tames H. Symonds. 
have no time to sit down A FAMILY 


the 


demobilisation 1s 


for us 


losses, 


OF 





REED 


L. 


and mope; 


TURNER. 


he has many problems to face and many uphill 
fights to win. The effect of the war on birds has been a curious 
blending of good and evil. In the earlier days of submarine 
warfare the thick black: oil which was poured out upon the 
sea destroved innumerable wildfowl and seafowl. It clogged 
their plumage and so interfered with freedom of movement 
and respiration that all birds which came in contact with 
this sticky substance were doomed to death by slow starvation. 
The first bird I found in this condition was an eider drake. He 
was sitting on a rock, and the uniform dusky colour of his plumage 
attracted me. He made scarcely any effort to get away, but 
was easily caught; he was terribly emaciated and weak, so I 
got my boatinan to kill him. The next day we killed a common 
scoter in the open sea ; its condition was horrible. The breast- 
bone protruded almost through the skin; its plumage was so 
clogged that in places the feathers were in stiff hard knots, sharp 

enough to cut into the bird’s 

flesh. Throughout that year 
J (1915) thousands of birds in 
similar condition were picked 
up round our coasts. Ducks, 
puffins, guillemots and razor- 
bills were the chief sufferers, 
but heavy toll was taken of 
all birds which habitually rest 
upon the open sea. 

On the other hand, many 
of our woodland birds have 
increased considerably owing 
to the scarcity of gamekeepers 
and the rise in the price of 
cartridges. Magpies and jays 
have enjoyed an unwonted 
freedom from persecution and 
flourished accordingly. Game 
birds do not appear to have 
suffered any diminution in 
spite of the increase in their 
supposed enemies. In_ fact, 
the season of 1918 seems to 
have been remarkable for ab- 
normal clutches of partridges’ 
and pheasants’ eggs, and the 
woodlands and stubble fields 
abound in game. 

Some of our rarer birds 
have also increased in numbers 
and extended their breeding 
areas. While the world has 
been at war some of the waste 
places of our land have 
enjoyed perfect tranquillity 
and become veritable sanctu- 
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/ 


| . 


aries. But birds are wonder- 
fully accommodating. Many 
waste places have recently 
been utilised by the War 


Office, and the birds have not 
minded. In one of the largest 
coastal aviation camps a well 
known watcher found between 
thirty and = forty skylarks’ 
nests in one morning, most of 
them on the alighting ground. 
The stone curlew, too, has not 
only continued to breed, but 
increased in numbers -in--an 
area where shells whistle and 
moan overhead six days out 
oft seven. On the other hand, 
a little colony of rare birds 
forsaken this spot and 
established itself further along 
the coast. Elsewhere, a colony 
of Dartford warblers, finding 
their breeding area invaded 
and occupied by a huge camp, 
resorted to the comparative 


has 


seclusion of some rifle butts 
and nested securely behind 
these. In fact, nothing short 


of the extinction of a breed- 
ing species in any given area 
will permanently drive away 
that species from its ancestral 
territory. 

The thinning out of our 
pine woods will be, on the 
whole, beneficial for birds. 


Copyright. é 4 , < 
Few species breed in the heart 
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A WATER-RAIL, DISTURBED, HASTILY REMOVES HER YOUNG. Ccpyright 


they prefer clearings on the outskirts ef plantations haws were a perpetual wonder and joy to our Canadian 


at the woods: 
wounded. They had never imagined anything like them. 


where there is light and air. 
On the whole, peace may be more harmful to birds than war. These hedges afforded splendid cover for birds in the spring, and 


“ Improved ” agriculture may make it more than ever necessary — abundant food for thrushes (fieldfares and redwings especially) 
to secure large tracts of suitable breeding ground which can be during the winter. 

converted into bird sanctuaries. Here in the heart of the hop As for the recent retrograde legislation sanctioning the 
eounty many of the beautiful thorn hedges have already dis- destruction of birds and eggs by small boys, it was the result ot 
appeared. They were necessary in order to shield the hops, panic, and therefore ignorant and cruel. Untortunately, there will 
their average height being from r2ft. to 1r4ft. These tall be no Lord Lucas at the head of the Board of Agriculture to pre- 
hedges with their crowning glory of white blossoms or crimson vent the repetition of such stupid Acts. Nature decimated bird 
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life in the spring of 1917. The farmer and the schoolboy were 
encouraged to exterminate the remainder. The utter 
of the fruit crop in 1918 is an ironic sequel to their efforts ! 

Naturally, when thinking of the problems of bird life after the 
war, one’s thoughts centre round the aeroplane and its possibilities 
as an aid to ornithologists. No doubt we shall soon be in posses- 
sion of much valuable information on this subject. It seems 
to me that there are boundless possibilities in store for the 
ornithological airman. He should be able to shed light on some 


failure 


Capt. C. W. R. Knight. A MEADOW 


COUNTRY 


IN 


PIPIT FOR THE 


LIFE. 


CONFERENCE, 


of the problems of migration, the height at which birds tly, thet: 
speed! and range of vision, and how their moveme: 
by the direction and force of the wind. An aeroplane travelling 
at 120 miles an hour and armed with the very best of lenses 
ought to produce in the near future new and startling photographs 
ot birds in flight 

insects) alone had 


its are intluenced 


Short vears ago birds (and in a lesser degree 
“the Heavens for their wanderings.’ Now 
we are their rivals, and a limitless fiel@ of romance lies open fon 
the bird lover. 
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NO PEACE IN THE WILDS 


HE only part of the population of this country 

which, if it could observe and reason, would regret 

the coming of peace is that made up of the furry 

little creatures and those of no fur that have been 

enjoying themselves highly in the woods, rivers and 
fields while their human enemies were fighting in France 
and Flanders. It has been so happy a time to them that 
they have multiplied beyond the occupation of their boundaries 
and have invaded territory from which they used to be for- 
bidden. Some of them, as the fox and the otter, were kept 
down by sportsmen. As long as hunting is in vogue there 
will not be too many foxes in the land, but when the squire 
went away to fight the foe, sitting on the back of the horse 
that erstwhile carried him to hounds, but now had become 
his charger, there were few left to hunt the fox, which accord- 
ingly—at least, if the poultry people may be believed—had an 
extremely merry time in the henroost. Being an intelligent 
animal, when he hears the cheering of those who come home 
from the war he will, without delay, seek his deepest fastness 
and try to recover the skill and cunning with which he used 
to dodge his enemies. The river has been more neglected 
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in this respect than the dry land. There has been a little 
fox hunting, but the otter hounds have practically dis- 
appeared. At this time of year, when salmon and bull-trout 
are working their way up-stream, the poacher, with his cleek 
and his weighted spear, has been blamed for making the pool 
at the foot of the cauld his larder. But if this be true, it is 
certainly equally true that he has had the active assistance 
of the otter. No deep-throated hounds have chased him, no 
bailiffs or velveteen-clad keepers have had time to stop with 
the gun his depredations, and there is little doubt of his 
having multiplied exceedingly in the Land of Goshen 
wherein he has been a dweller. The badger has probably 
taken still more advantage of the situation. A nocturnal 
animal, wary and silent in his habits, he has seldom, 
even in peace times, been hunted with the organised vigour 
directed against the fox and the otter. But the keeper did 
not like him, and in peace his life was not a safe one to bet 
on. During peace there are records of his having advanced 
close up to the verge of civilisation, daring to make his earth 
in the home pasture and even appearing at times on the 
garden mould. He has done so all the more safely because 
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Dr. Francis Ward. AN OTTER WITH HER CATCH. Copyright. 


there has been a_ notable 
diminution in the number of 
dogs which attack him, no less 
than in the number of wastrels 
whose delight, in spite of the 
law, is on a Saturday after- 
noon to draw him from a 
soaped box or a faggot of 
thorns. Those three friends 
of ours—for the sportsman, at 
least, would never call them 
enemies—cannot expect to be 
so comfortable when the boys 
come home. Far from 
injuring the love of sport, 
the war has developed it 
among our soldiers. The con- 
sequences to the animals 
named are indirect more than 
direct. The returned soldier 
is not likely to turn his gun 
on the otter and the badger, 
while his horror at the idea of 
shooting a fox is likely to 
grow rather than dwindle. 
But, on the other hand, the 
preservation of game is certain 
to be resumed in spite of all 
prognostications to the con- 
trary, and that means bad 
luck to intruders who are 
credited with being hostile. 
But there is a moderation 
in all things, and, though the 
carnivora of the fields will 
not enjoy the freedom that 
has been theirs during hos- 
tilities, their right to live 
will not be altogether denied 
by the new democracy. It 
will always be remembered 
that they, to some extent, 
redeem the sin of destructive- 
ness by affording scope and 
opportunity for the exercise 
of the most innocent and de- 
lightful of outdoor amuse- 
ments, that of studying natural 
history. There are thousands 
of men, wearied of shooting THE BADGER AT HOME; Copyright. 
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with the gun, who, with new zest, will turn to taking snapshots 
with the camera. There is no more healthful and instructive 
recreation. Only against one of our wild creatures is a war of 
extermination likely to be waged, and this, it is needless to say, 
is the rat. On his back is laid the responsibility of many 
crimes of which it is difficult to name the most flagrant. 
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He has gorged himself on wheat and oats when the human 
population was strictly rationed, and he is one of the most 
deadly carriers of disease. It is not sport but science which is 
directing a deadly threat at the existence of the rat and 
certain other living organisms to which has been traced 
the transport of disease germs. 





THE RE-CREATION OF GARDENS 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HERE are already indications that the coming year 
will see a kind of re-birth of gardening; and not onls 
that the gardens that for three years have been 

given over to utility will be restored, but that new 

projects will be developed on all sides and in all ways 
connected with pleasure grounds. It feels as if some powerful 
spring, for these past years forcibly held back, was about 
to be let loose, and that with it would be released a rush of 
gardening activity. The need of some such restoring influence 
is strongly felt both by those who will be returning from the 
war and those who have endured the lesser but no less constant 
strain at home. Many of those who return will at first feel 
quite unable to settle down to the quiet ways of existence 
in the country; after years of a strenuous fighting life the 
sudden change will be almost unendurable. It was noticeable 
after the Boer War how one after another of the returned 
officers would say: “I cannot settle to anything; I feel 
“absolutely restless.” Bedily activity is at the highest point 
of development, responsibility and constant alertness have 
sharpened mental perception and have increased self-confidence 
there is an abundant energy that must 
have some outlet. Tor this there can he nothing better 
than some hard work in garden or woodiand. Let such a one 
maik some trees that had better come down, and eri) them 


and resourcefulness ; 


LUPINES AND 


PINKS BY 


down, and keep at it for a fortnight. The hard work with 
spade and axe and mattock and the constant interest of the 
job will be the best of tranquillising influences. After a spell 
of this our returned soldier will find himself ready to turn 
to a garden task, and if there is still much steam to be let off, 
its force may well be conducted into a stiff job of trenching. 
As his hands harden so his thoughts will sweeten and the awful 
scenes and cruclties of war will fall back into a place of less 
constant and insistent memory. The consciousness that the 
wise and laborious treatment of the kindly earth will make it 
fruitful and beautiful, and that now all exertion is not for 
death but for new life, not for ruin but for upbuilding, not 
for the sudden blasting of all that is fair and seemly but for 
the steady rearing of new beauty—all such thoughts cannot 
fail to be a source of deep satisfaction and increasing 
happiness. 

There will be much planting to be done in woodland as 
wal as in garden, for the requisition for timber that the 
Government has had to impose has laid low many a cherished 
wood of well grown pine or other trees, so altering the land- 
scape that in many cases old familiar scenes can no longer 
be recognised. But this should only be an incentive to some 
good new treatment. It is to be hoped that all replanting 
will be done as simply as possible; in the more distant 
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““WHO EMBOLDENS THE DAFFODIL . ° - TO TRUST HER FLOWERING GOLD WiTH INCLEMENT AND TREACHEROU 


‘“ FLOWERS BY THAT NAME PROM:SCUOUSLY WE CALL, 
BUT ONE, THE ROSE, THE REGENT OF THEM ALL.”’ 
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woodland of one kind of tree at a time, or, where it adjoins 
or forms part of the pleasure ground, of a few only of such 
kinds of tree as combine well and suit the soil. Where 
this is of loam there would be a preponderance of oaks with 
brakes of blackthorn and whitethorn and dog roses, and these 
would be followed, as the garden is approached, by the same 
thorns in their double white-flowered varieties with rambling 
roses of the wilder kinds, and so on to the garden proper. 
Where the soil is chalk the woodland might well be planted 
with large groups of beeches, interspersed with groves of yew 
and of tree box. There is no finer background for the home 
garden than the rich, deep green of these two evergreen 
trees as they grow to their full strength on calcareous soil. 
In the case of a light, sandy or peaty soil, which is less favour- 
able to the robust growth of many trees and plants, the 
successful joining up of wood and garden has still wider 
opportunities, for the woodland trees will be birch and holly 
and mountain ash, with a widespread background of Scots 
pine, and the garden would be approached by groves of 
rhododendrons and, distinct from these, some well arranged 
groupings of azaleas, with a groundwork of all that wide range 
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of beautiful small shrubs, such as andromedas, vacciniums, 
heaths and pernettyas ; while the wild woodland will have 
its own ground covering of bracken and whortleberry. 

The garden itself is necessarily a place of more kinds 
of plants and shrubs than the wood, but even here the danger 
is that there will be confusion rather than ordered sequence. 
Many a garden is spoilt by multiplicity of detail. It often 
comes from one piece having been added after another in a 
rather haphazard fashion. In clever hands such a garden 
may have some charm, but it is better either to begin with 
a definite plan or so to alter that the whole will acquire 
unity and cohesion. What is wanted in a garden is restful 
beauty, not perplexity. 

It may safely be said that there is nothing of the nature 
of a relaxation from other work or duty that fills the mind 
so wholesomely or happily as gardening. It is an ever- 
growing interest. Each new step is a lively satisfaction ; 
as knowledge increases new projects are invented and delight- 
ful combinations are made, while others occur of themselves 
that had not been contemplated. It is the one form of 
occupation of which there is never satiety nor weariness. 





“ALL THE SEASONS RUN THEIR RACE 
IN THIS QUIET RESTING PLACE,” 





HOMECOMING 


Here, by God’s kindly grace, 


Am I not blest 


To come back to the place 


That I love be¢t, 


And after weary days 


In the world’s press, 
Once more to walk the ways 


Of quietness ? 


How sweet when I am tired, 


And long for sleep, 
; I 


To know all I desired 
Is mine to keep— 

The hills I love, around 
My grave, the streams 
To fill with far-off sound 
My happy dreams. 


I shall lie full of rest 











In the soft fold 

Of earth’s green garment drest. 
And as of old, 

On me the dawn shall break 
The sun set slow, 

And though I may not wake, 
Yet I shall know. 


R. G. T. CovENtTry. 
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THE FUTURE OF FOX HUNTING 


By Witut H. OGILVIE. 


OVER THE ROOTS. 


INCE this war has been without precedent in history these fifty-two months of bitter warfare. For the debt 

by reason of its magnitude and duration, it is as which the country owes to the patrons and supporters of 

difficult to forecast its effect upon the sport of the hunting is one which is readily admitted on all hands 

future as it is to estimate its influence in other spheres If to Mr. Winston Churchill and to Prince Louis of 

of domestic and national life. Regarding fox hunting Battenberg is due superlative praise for handing over to the 
in particular, it may at least be said with confidence that our _ nation on that fateful August day a fleet mobilised on war 
great British sport can have lost no adherents in spirit and footing and ready for all emergencies, can acclamation be 
sympathy—though it may in actual participation—through — denied to this institution of fox hunting, which, on the same 
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A GOOD 


memorable day, was prepared to hand over to the country, 
fit and ready for action, many thousands of chargers, gunners 
and troopers of quality, substance and endurance ? 

It is telling an old tale now to recall with what spon- 
taneous patriotism the Masters of the great packs and their 
followers in ell parts of the kingdom gave willingly their 
best horses to the cause, or sold them at prices much below 
their hunting value ; but it is a story which the nation as a 
whole will not willingly forget. 

The hunts formed the basis of the Yeomanry, and the 
Yeomanry, as all men know, covered themselves with ever- 
lasting glory; not only winning imperishable fame as a 
component part of Allenby’s cavalry which struck the decisive 
blow of the war on the plains of Armageddon, but also follow- 
ing the bugles with distinction northward from Salonika 
and eastward through devastated France. In the cavalry, 
in the Air Force, with the infantry and the guns the hunting 
man has proved again and again his worth. In the transport 
columns, at the Remount depots, under the sign of the Blue 
Cross, and as a buyer in many lands, his knowledge and ex- 
perience of horses have been of the greatest value to his 
country. The gratitude of the Empire and its allies is 
freely accorded him; 
and with the sym 
pathy and admiration 
of all classes of the 
community he will 
return to the sport 
he loves. 

in the face of 
difficulties apparently 
insurmountable, fox 
hunting has been pre- 
served to its followers 
through four years 
and more of a con- 
flagration which has 
reddened Europe and 
disquicted the world. 
In spite of the wide 
and general calling up 
of hunt servants, the 
exorbitant prices of 
forage and meal, the 
heavy and insistent 
demand on™ hunt 
horses, and the 
absence abroad of a 
host of Masters, Field 
Masters and 
taries, a devoted 
band of volunteer 
deputies has carried 
on many an establish- 
ment which otherwise 
must have been dis- 
solved. The wives of 
many of our noted 
Masters have taken 
charge in the absence 
of their husbands, 
and with skill and 
tact, assisted by old 
men, boys, girls and 
disabled or invatided 
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heroes, have held together the famous hunts in the shires 
and the provinces, strong in the faith of a future for the 
sport of kings. Old huntsmen have come back to the 
scarlet, old horses come in from the hill, and everywhere 
have found a kindly welcome. 

There were those who said that once the authority of 
the hunts was slackened—as it was bound to be in the absence 
of so many of the Masters—the already considerable feeling 
in the country against hunting would develop and strengthen, 
and that the doom of the sport would be spoken. The reverse 
is the case ; for though there may be countries here and there 
in which wire has increased and in which the prestige of the 
hunt has suffered, as a general rule—almost universally, 
one might say—the popular feeling is sympathetic towards 
the sport, towards the heroes which it has produced, and 
towards the gallant little band of enthusiasts who in the 
face of extraordinary difficulty have struggled to keep the 
torch alight. 

Moreover, the farmers and dealers have had every 
opportunity to realise how great an asset to the commercial 
prosperity of a county is removed when the hunting community 
dwindles. Never again will there be any mistake on that 
point. There may be 
a few dissentients, but 
the gieat majority of 
people in England, 
Scotland and Ireland 
will demand with no 


uncertain voice 
that fox hunting 
be renewed with 
all possible vigour 


at the earliest 
opportunity. 

As to the practical 
difficulties connected 
with that renewal, 
there is room for no 
difference of opinion. 
Putting aside the 
question of increased 
wire, which will 
perhaps affect fewer 
countries adversely 
than at one time 
seemed probable, 
there is the alarming 
increase of foxes in 
the wilder countries 
—which tends to 
poorer sport. But the 
most serious con- 
sideration lies in the 
great number of men 
whose means have 
been appreciably 
lessened by the ab- 
normal taxation of 
recent years and the 
many urgent calls on 
the patriotic purse. 
This will affect many 
establishments which 
at present are 
generously assisted or 
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wholly supported by well disposed: individuals. It will 
also affect the general financial position of all subscription 
packs. Heavy taxation ahead will take its toll of the 
national sport. 

The man who hunted four or five days a week will in 
many cases have to reduce his establishment and be content 
with two days. The one-horse and one-day man may have 
to give up his favourite recreation altogether. One must 
take into consideration, too, the heavy price which sportsman- 
ship has paid in this war in the lives of the best men. The 
noble never-to-be-forgotten dead, the disabled, the broken 
in health, the shattered in nerve, the blind—they are gone 
from the old fields for ever. And there are older men, and 
women, who, for the sake of some gallant son they have lost, 
some brother, or some lover, will never care to ride to hounds 
again. All these make gaps in the ranks which it will take 
years to fill. 

On the other hand, the virile youth of a nation freed of 
the nightmare horror of the last four years, hard and fit 
from its strenuous service with the colours, may be trusted 
to fling itself with fervour into the arms of the old love and to 
recover the raptures of the lost years. The reaction from 
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discipline will express itself nowhere more adequately than 
in the unconfined joy of the chase. 

The difficulty of building up the deplenished studs will 
not be an insurmountable one. There is more young hunting 
stock in the country than some people would imagine, and 
there are many made hunters which will recross the Channel. 
Forage prices will rapidly adjust themselves. Wages will 
reach a reasonable level and be ruled by supply and demand, 
The stables will fill again with stud-grooms and _ helpers. 
with kennelmen and whips, none the worse for their spell 
of military service or their widened experience in the trans- 
port columns and the Remount camps. The old sport will 
be rejuvenated and given fresh life by the dash and vigour 
of our cavalry and yeomanry officers, and by the reckless 
valour of the flying men returned. 

On the whole, we may look with confidence on the prospect 
before us, and—a little later, when the sorrow that lies so 
heavily on so many of our homes has been softened and 
assuaged by time—we may count on seeing the grasslands 
lit again with the fire and colour of the chase, with a company 
somewhat smaller than of old, but yielding nothing in dash 
and keenness to the sportsmen of before the war. 





SHOOTING AFTER THE WAR 


By Hues S. 


HE greatest war in the history of the world having been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusicn, we are confronted 
with immense problems of reconstruction, both political 
and economic. The old saying that ‘‘ The Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton” only 
meant that the sporting instinct was imbued by every British 
schoolboy ; this love of sport, with its recognition of fair play 
combined with a spirit of persevering dcggedness, has been as 
apparent and successful during the past four years of war as it 
was a hundred years ago. Realising as we do that sport has 
played an all-important part in forming the characters of our 
soldiers and 
sailors, it is 
only right and 
proper that 
we should 
now consider 
what may 
best be done rn 
to. Foster 
the various +4 
branches of 4 
sport for 
which Great “ 
Britain has 
ever been 
famous. In 
somewhat 
grandiose 
style we have 
referred 06 
the problems, 
both political 
and economic, 
which con- 
front us, but 
both these 
problems pre- 
sent them- 
selves as regards shooting—certainly but a minor question as 
part of the aftermath of war, yet one which will, it is to be 
hoped, be considered fairly. 

During the war the preservation of game proved a fruitful 
topic for discussion, not only on account of the amount of damage 
done to agriculture by game, but also because of the food value 
of the game itself. At a pericd such as that which we have just 
passed through, when every farmer was required to grow as much 
corn and rear as much stock as possible, it was only to be expected 
that legislation should be passed to safeguard the tarmer from 
any possible loss by game. Thus, for example, the feeding of 
pheasants with grain was made illegal; the shooting of black- 
game and grouse was legalised from August 6th to January 2oth ; 
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BEFORE THE 


GLADSTONE. 


the period for burning heather, or 
extended to April 30th; Agricultural War Committees were 
set up locally and given powers to grant farmers the right to 


“making muirburn,’’ was 


shoot game (in some cases without taking out a game licence !) if 
found to be damaging their crops; and such orders as the 
Destruction of Pheasants Order, allowing pheasants to be killed 
up till March 31st, became the law of the land. 

To-day, when we sde the Radical Lion lving down with the 
Conservative Lamb, and when we are exhcrted to bury the 
political hatchet so as to enjoy to the full the calumet of peace, 
we ought, perhaps, to forget that it is not really so very long ago 

since cne cf 

our leading 
statesmen 

assured us 

that landlords 

« cared less for 
peasants than 


? for pheasants, 

% which — latter 
he stigma- 

. tised as a 

7 terror among 

- Ta = mangel - wur 
F zels. In view 
\ a of this state 


ment by a 
prominent 
politician, 
and consider- 
ing the 
time 


war- 
legisla- 
tion which 
has been 
passed _ re- 
garding game, 
there 
reason to fear 
lest the pre- 
servation of game may become a dead letter. But with the 
return of peace we hope for better things and the repealing 
of many of the orders made to suppress game during the war. 
Possibly we shall never again see those battues wheie the 
pheasants killed in a day totalled upwards of 2,000 or 3,.0.00— 
3,824 is, we believe, the ‘‘ record bag.” After all, these battues 
were only manufactured sport, though undeniably calling for 
skill and accuracy on the part of “ the guns.”’ But because the 
fashion for such battues may have died out, it is no reason why 
the pheasant should be extirpated. We may quote from Mr. 
R. T. Gunther’s “ Report on Agricultural Damage by Vermin and 
Birds in the Counties of Norfolk and Oxfordshire in 1916,’’ where 
when advocating that the stock of pheasants should not exceed 
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one per acre, he says: ‘‘ The pheasant imprcperly managed 
may be a source of danger to agriculture and a stimulus to class 
hatred, but, properly preserved, is a benefit to the farmer, a joy 
and healthy spcert to the owner, a delicate food for the invalid, 
a cement to the friendship between the classes. It is so cn scme 
We hope, then, that as regards 


estates ; why not everywhere ? ”’ 


pheasants we shall revert to the pre-war legislaticn, and that 
they may enjoy a clese time from February 2nd to September 31st. 





PHEASANTS COMING OVER. 
The right to kill pheasants should net be granted to the agri- 
cultural tenant as such, though the legislaticn which existed 
before the war to enable a farmer to claim ccmpensaticn for 
It 
may, however, be here remarked that it takes a skilful scientist 
to discriminate between the damage dene to the farmer by pigecns 
and rooks as compared with 


damage dene by game might well be made more effective. 


pheasants. The old-time advice: 
Sow four beans as you make your row, 
One to rot and one to grow, 

One for the pigeonand one for the crow 
illustrates the fact that an at- 
tractive crop has more enemies 
than the pheasant. 

As regards blackgame and 
grouse, the former is a species 
which has fer many years been 
dwindling, and it is not our in- 
this to 
write a dissertation the 
possible reascns fer its decrease. 
Suffice it to say that during the 


occasion 


on 


tention on 


war nothing has been done to 
promote its welfare ; but, cn the 
contrary, it is to be feared that 
in many a lenely glen the shep- 
herd has discovered that recast 
blackcock, or greyhen, was a 
welcome addition to his daily 
focd not registered in his war- 
The six 
at the 


season fer 


time “ ration book.” 
days’ extension added 
beginning of the 
grouse shooting was a_ wise aN 
measure in so far as it applied 

to those districts where grouse breed early and socn become 
too to walk up; but the thirty-cne 
added at the end of the seascn is cne which seems quite un- 
necessary mcreover, the 
which pair early. But a far more serious scurce of danger to 
them lies in the protracted pericd allowed fcr heather-burning ; 
there can be little doubt that the general ccmplaints of shortage 
«f grouse in the present seascn are due to the fact that many a 


wild days’ extension 


and, harmful to grouse themselves, 
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prc mising nest was destroyed by the late “ muirburn.” Whether 
the clcse time fcr grouse be altered permanently after the war 
matters not cne tithe in impcrtance to the necessity that the 
time for heather-burning be restricted once more frcm Novem- 
ber 1st to April 11th, as laid d: wn in the days cf gocd King Gecrge 
(13 Geo. IIT, c. 54, ss. 4, 6 and 7). 

No special enactments appear to have been made against 
the partridge, hare cr rabbit, though the feeding of wildfowl 
was prohibited. The necessity 
for keeping down large stocks of 
game, so as not to incur ccm- 
plaints by agriculturists, was 
speedily realised by shooters 
generally, and, in view of the 
legislation passed during the 
war, it would seem fcrtunate 
that farmers did not accuse 
woodccck or snipe of damaging 
their precious crops. 

The gradual conscripticn  f 
all men under fifty years cf age 
took toll of rabbit-catchers and 
gamekeepers, with the result 
that to-day it is probable that 
poaching vermin, beth winged 
and four-footed, not to mention 
biped, were never mcre abun- 
dant. These evils which 
will demand the immediate at- 
tention cf these who wish to 
preserve game in the future. 

These notes are written by 
one who hzs always b-en, and 
always will be, a keen pre- 
server of game; but need one 
apolcgise fcr this? We believe 
that the best managed estates 
are those which prceduce the 
maximum amount of corn and 
hay, sheep and cattle, pheasants and partridges, hares, and even 
rabbits. Everyone knows what a burden local rates are; but 
everycene dces not reaiise how much more these rates would be 
increased if sporting rates were to be eliminated, a pcsition 
which would be attained if sporting rights were abolished or 
disa> eared from lack of game. 


are 





COVEY ON A WINDY DAY. 

The prospects of shooting as regards the future may not be 
bright to-day, but we hope that things will right themselves; 
and, though the making of reccrd bags may be a thing of the past, 
we believe that the spirit of friendly toleraticn displayed by the 
farmer towards his landlord will reassert itself when he comes back 
from the war. Alas! however, our game books recall many a 
friend who has made the supreme sacrifice for King and Country : 


It may well be said that shooting can never be the same again. 
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THE RE-BIRTH OF RACING 


E are entitled to say now that we are on the eve 

of the re-birth of racing in England. It is to take 

place in 1919, and will thus fulfil promises oft de- 

ferred. What has been taking place at Newmarket 

during the last two or three years has been merely 
the holding together of slender threads which, on several critical 
occasions, threatened to snap and bring down the whole pre- 
carious structure of racing. I look interestedly at my recent 
editions of Ruff’s Guide. Thin, attenuated, severely rationed 
things they are that tell an eloquent story of the woebegone 
poverty of war-time racing seasons. They do not alarm me 
now like the latest issued a year ago did. I wondered then how 
many more such there were going to be, each speaking by its 
meagreness of War Cabinet ‘‘ control’”’ and the banishment 
of a great national sport and pastime to the confines of one place. 
I wonder no 
longer, be- 
cause of my 
conviction 
that the 
volume a year 
hence will 
have regained 
almost its old 
friendly, sub- 
Ss tan tavad 
shape, with 
all the dignity 
and import- 
ance that 
bulk can 
‘give. 

The mind, 
too, dwells on 
the days with 
which those 
attenuated 
volumes were 
concerned. I 
think of the 
spring of 1915, 
when one day 
in May the 
Jockey Club, 
at the behest 
ofthe Govern- 
ment, can- 
celled all 
PK ares: 
There was a 
storm of pro- 
test from 
breeders and 
owners, and 
afterthe Duke 
of Portland 
had written 
to the Times 
to tell us that 
our French 
Allies were 
shocked that 
we could con- 
tinue to have 
race. meet- 
ings while so 
much _ blood 
was being 
shed . thie 
Earl of Rose- 
took 





of racing in 1915 was due to the strong clamour of protest on the 
part of those with vested interests in horse-breeding. So, perhaps, 
it was, but only to a partial extent. We must never forget that 
in 1915 the Cabinet knew little or nothing of our pre-eminence 
as a horse-breeding nation and how decay and ruin would be 
calamitous. Perhaps they know more now ; but it was true of 
the period 1915, as it was on several later occasions of crisis, 
when racing was threatened again with obliteration, to say that 
the Remount authorities at the War Office compelled the powers 
in Downing Street to sanction limited seasons of horse-racing. 
They said that without racing there would be no breeding ot 
thoroughbreds and light horses, and that, in consequence, the 
efficiency of the Army would be seriously impaired without a 
reserve of horses being secured. So the War Cabinet had to sub- 
mit Fecause they were unwilling in those circumstances to carry 
the responsi- 
bility of jeo- 
pardising 
Army calcula- 
tions where 
horses were 
concerned. 
And so 
those slender 
threads, al- 
ways becom- 
ng more 
strained — be- 
cause of the 
burdens thev 
were support- 
ing, did, in 
fact, prove 
equal to 
carrying us 
through the 
long dark age 
of the war 
It is because 
we have 
emerged from 
the storms 
and 
those years 
into the calm 
and tranquil 
litv of a peace 
which 
seems 


stress ol 


now 
finally 
assured for all 
our davs and 
101 genera- 
tions unborn 
that we anti- 
cipate the 
certain re- 
birthof racing 
and its rapid 
development 


to a point 
which may 
even surpass 
its pre-war 


vigour. Ll used 
to wonder 
just before 
the war, where 
the growth 
of racing was 
going to 


bery stop: it was 
up his pen growing to 
a few days A “DERBY” FINISH. enormous 
later ‘to proportions 
suggest that the alleged shock to our Allies was more imaginary then. Every year the crowd at Epsom on Derby Day seemed to 


than real, and to ask for toleration of racing and horse-breeding 
interests. Other influential pens had their say, the Jockey Club 
called a meeting, and let it be known that they had only acquiesced 
out of loyalty to the Government, not because they agreed with 
total suppression. A leading Turf writer in a great newspaper 
which has always devoted much space to racing drew a dismal 
picture of the effects of complete stoppage and the ruin that would 
follow to a world-famous industry. But, even so, he finished on 
an optimistic note and looked forward to the final domination of 
the Allies over the enemy a few months hence. 

A few months hence! They carried us into the fall of 1915, 
and history relates how the promise of the coming of the end 
was deferred, not for months, but for years. Yes, indeed, racing 
has done well to survive an amazing ordeal of gradually accumu- 
lated difficulties having to do with very serious disabilities of 
labour, transport and the feeding of thoroughbreds. We may 
think now that successful resistance to the total closing down 


be bigger. Iam sure it was never so unwieldy as when Craganour 
came in first and was disqualified in favour of Aboyeur. That 
was in 1913. I have often thought of the memorable scenes 
of that Derby Day—it was the day, too, when a Suffragette 
stepped in front of the King’s horse Anmer and was killed 
and compared them with the sober quiet and restraint of such a 
War Derby Day far out on Newmarket Heath as when Pommern 
Fifinella, Gay Crusader and Gainsborough gained their limited 
honours. I recall now the enhanced brilliance of the last Ascot 
on the records; and even if we make full allowance for the 
temptation to regard what is latest as best, I still ponder over 
the impressions of amazing affluence and splendour which the 
Ascot of 1914 made on my mind. 

Thus, then, do I look ahead and only see wonderful con- 
trasts in 1919 and beyond as compared with what we are now 
leaving behind. You must understand there are at work factors 
which will insist on the future being pregnant with greatness 
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A FINISH 


for horse racing. It is not going to be that carnival of gambling 
which the anti-gambler trembles to contemplate. It is going 
to be a re-creation of England’s fame and pre-eminence as the 
producer of the best and most valuable, the most envied and 
coveted thoroughbred horse in the world. The rest of the world 
will return to buy of our best at our amazing figures, for the very 
good reason that only our incomparable breed will replenish 
the examples of the breed in whichever country it is asked to 
flourish. And with the super-boom which the _ re-creation 
signifies there will be an accompaniment of that long overdue 
relaxation and recreation which have been denied to the nation. 
The people are hungering for a return to the normal, and they 
will only be satisfied by abnormal indulgence. It will mean a 
reaction which is necessary alike to heart and mind. We see 
evidence of it to-day in the streets, the crowded restaurants 
and the packed theatres. The racecourse will be the medium 
on which pent-up emotions will be allowed to stream out. And, 
of course, breeders who have kept the flag of their industry 
flying in spite of almost heart-breaking and pocket-breaking 
discouragements and disappointments— that hope deferred 
to which I have referred—will reap an abundant reward. 
Lucky are they who have been able to hold on, who did 
not despair of our future in the darkest days of retreats 
and sinkings, and who bought cheaply to put their 
‘goods”’ by for the better days. They are beginning now. 


AT ASCOT. 
Racecourses and grand stands will come into their own again 
in t919. I think of Goodwood left deserted but never for- 


gotten; of the cool, leafy glades and rising downs that lead to 
its tranquil sylvan setting ; of its centuries-old turf and glorious 
winding ribbon curving through whin and bracken and ending 
in that magnificent sweep to the foot of Trundle Hill. For 
four very long years it has gone unvisited, its delicious soli- 
tudes disturbed only by the herdsmen and the flocks that grazed 
there. Its gates are to open again in 1919. Then Ascot’s 
noble stands and inspiring environment will be looked on again, 
when it will have ceased its beneficent associations with the 
healing of the good angels of the Red Cross. The flag of the 
Red Cross will no longer spread from the mast, but on a day in 
June we shall see again the King and Queen with outriders 
in scarlet come journeying from Windsor up the gently undulat- 
ing greensward and the Royal Standard will flutter out to tell 
of a glorious reawakening. We may think also with gratitude 
for what it signifies of another real Grand National Steeplechase 
at Aintree, and we shall be reminded of how puny, though how 
praiseworthy, was the substitute War National at Gatwick. 
The real and the counterfeit! There will be enacted again the 
charge at the dreaded first fence, the leaps over Becher’s 
and Valentine’s, the left-handed turn on one wheel, as it were, 
at the Canal, and the rousing spectacle of the swift race over 
the water jump! 





AT GOODWOOD. 
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Then what of Epsom with its thrills and emotions, its vast 
assembly, and its essentially people’s day of carnival? We 
know what a Derby Day was like before the terrible blackness 
and horror of war scourged the world. Who can contemplate 
the first Derby Day after the deliverance ? Who will have the 
never-fading distinction of winning the first post belliim Derby ? 
Truly that will be a day of long-sustained revelry. Epsom, 
Ascot, Goodwood and Aintree, to which I might add Doncaster 
and the racing rendezvous at the Park meetings around the 
Metropolis, suggest but peeps into the future and its glowing 
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possibilities for the lover of the thoroughbred and the excitements 
and distractions of the racecourse. Yet we need to have but 
little imagination and the minimum of confidence and faith to 
understand that racing is about to embark on such an era of 
prosperity as it has never even touched in the past. Some are 
poorer for the war, others are richer, though financial strain 
will continue to embarrass most of us; but pleasure, in the sense 
that it must be found as a relaxative and a. necessity, will assuredly 
guarantee all the brightness of the picture I have but vaguely 
and inadequately sketched. PHILLIPPOS 





THE REVIVAL 


By J. B.: 


O revival of any sport will give more genuine delight 
to thousands than the revival of county cricket, and 
there has been of late much speculation as to what 
will be the result of the meeting of the Advisory County 
Cricket Committee in London on December 16th. 
That county cricket—though not necessarily the county cham- 
pionship—will be resumed next year is practically certain. 
That it will meet with a large measure of success may reasonably 
be expected. The difficulties are many and serious. But the 


responsible authorities are zealous and keen, and the love of 
cricket is deep-seated in the English breast. 

When war broke out county cricket stopped instantly. 
There was no argument ; play simply ceased. 


It was not thought 


ETON AND 
to be seemly that the flags should be flying on the tented pavilions 
of peace when the nation was calling men to the Colours. 
The remaining fixtures of the autumn were cancelled; the 
gentlemen players put away their flannels and donned khaki to 
aman. It was all done without fuss or ostentation. Whether 
the war was to be long or short, there should be no more county 
cricket till it ended. Few can have guessed that the summers 
of 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 would pass slowly by before the 
subject of its revival should come to be mooted; but, even if the 
future had been clear, they would have said—-and rightly—that 
the care of cricket might safely be left to the older generation 
and to the Public Schools. 

During these sad years the county clubs have been kept 
going. The subscribers have played the game. Nothing is 
more encouraging for the future of county cricket than the fact 
that most clubs have retained the great majority of their old 
supporters. In Derbyshire the subscription was cnt down to 
one half, but in other cases it was retained at the old level. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, according to ‘‘ Wisden’s Almanack 
for 1918,” showed only a slight falling off. Worcestershire was 
said to be solvent. Warwickshire’s expenses had been covered. 
The position in Leicestershire and Kent was satisfactory, while 
Northamptonshire suffered rather severely, and the Surrey 
membership fell from 4,059 to 3,295. It must not be forgotten 
that heavy outlays will be required next year, for the expenditure 
on upkeep and repairs has been reduced to a minimum during 
the war; but, speaking generally, the county clubs have come 
through the long period of enforced idleness in a much better 
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financial condition than might have been expected. The sacred 
pitches have been carefully tended. To whatever uses the grounds 
have been put—one or two have been used as drill grounds—no 
injury has come nigh the playing pitches. The Canterbury 
and Southampton grounds have been regularly used by military 
teams. lLord’s, the Oval and Leyton have seen scores of good 
military and school matches, especially in the last two years 
The pavilion at Trent Bridge has been a hospital for four years ; 
the Leicester pavilion has been the headquarters of an A.S.C. 
Remount Depot. Lord’s has been an invaluable training centre 
for Royal Artillery Cadets. 

But if there is likely to be no real difficulty about the grounds, 
the problem of the plavers is much more serious. The war has 
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taken a heavy toll. Among the professionals the most prominent 
losses are Blythe of Kent and Booth of Yorkshire. The former 
was at the very height of his fame; the latter, a much younger 
man, had reasonable hope of many years of first-class cricket 
before him. Among amateur cricketers the losses are much more 
numerous. Some, like Kenneth Hutchings and John Raphael, 
had almost finished with first-class cricket. Harold Garnett 
developed late into a first-rate wicket-keeper. John Howell. 
though but fresh from school, had played several fine innings for 
Surrey, and was judged certain of the highest distinctions. 
And a list of the younger men who had shown at school and the 
university good promise of reaching county form and are now 
either dead or incapacitated by wounds from playing would be 
very long. 

Moreover, many of the leading players, amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike, are still in the Army, and their date of release is 
probl matic..1. It will be quite impossible, therefore, for any 
of the counties to put into the field next year a team approaching 
its pre-war strength. The older men are all four years oldér— 
a serious matter for those already past their prime—-and the 
younger will necessarily be lacking in experience. But, after 
all, ‘‘ the plav’s the thing,’”’ and as all the counties are similarly 
affected by the same disabling conditions, the games may be 
equally enjoyable for the public to watch, though the standard 
of play is lower. Another rather serious difficulty has arisen 
from the fact that many of the leading professionals who have 
been free to enter into cricket contracts for next summer have 
accepted engagements with town and village clubs playing in 
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the Northern Leagues. This development of League cricket 
on the Association football model threatens to add materially 
to the difficulties of the County Club Committees. Professional 
cricketers will have to choose between league or county, and the 
leagues, unfortunately, are able to offer terms beyond the purse 
of all but the richest counties. It will be a great pity if the best 
professionals prefer the larger pay of the local league to the wider 
fame of county distinction. 

Of course, the question arises whether the public will give 
the same support as before to county cricket if there is any marked 
falling off in the standard. No one will be inclined to speak 
dogmatically on such a subject. Even before the war the 
attendance showed a tendency to fall. But the fall was gradual, 
and it came after a period when the game had enjoyed exceptional 
popularity. There exists a large body of cricket supporters who 
may be relied upon to the uttermost, and very encouraging 
results were obtained at Lord’s last season when Captain Warner 
raised £2,000 in gate money from two one-day matches which 
had an International flavour. If the professionals, from whatever 
reason, are not so prominent in county cricket next year, it 
will be a good opportunity to test the experiment of playing a 
larger number of amateurs, which is being advocated in some 
quarters just now, perhaps with more zeal than knowledge. 
The almost wholly professional side in county cricket is not the 
new development which many seem to assume, for some of the 
most famous teams of the ’sixties were almost wholly professional 
in their composition. The presence of a strong amateur element 
in a county cricket team is most desirable, especially when so 
much depends upon the influence and personality of the captain, 
and a strenger infusion of amateurs in the teams will be most 
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welcome, provided they come up to the county standard of 
excellence in their play. That, of course, is essential. But the old 
difficulty of the expensiveness of county cricket always crops up, 
and the number of first-class amateurs who areable to devote their 
summers to cricket without grave prejudice to their careers 
must necessarily be small. This is the answer to those who are 
asking that the number of professionals to be played in a side 
shall be rigidly restricted to three or four, or even to five or six. 
The difficult problem of the semi-amateur would immediately 
be made acute, and many professionals would be driven from 
the best counties into the service of the leagues. Hard and fast 
rules are sure to defeat their object. 

Some people seem to be expecting revolutionary changes 
from the forthcoming meeting. But it is to be remembered 
that the sanction of the M.C.C. will be required to any resolutions 
which may be passed, and there is not much probability of a 
spirit of Bolshevism at Lord’s. Revolutions have been threatened 
before, but the old ritual remains very much the same. Cricket 
is a conservative game, and most people love it the more on that 
account. But if the number of first-class county cricket matches 
is drastically reduced, it will be no bad thing The fixture 
lists were far too heavy before the war, and the players grew 
tired and stale. Advantage, also, may well be taken of ‘‘ summer 
time’’ and the longer hours of daylight, especially if play be 
restricted to the afternoons, as many desire. The proposal to 
play two-day matches only will almost certainly be rejected ; 
a two-day Test match or ’Varsity match is, in the language 
of politics, ‘‘ unthinkable.” Major changes, therefore, are not 
very probable. Stare super antiguas vias—that is the way ot 
cricket. 
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O sooner had hostilities ceased than men began 
speculating as to the future, asking themselves 
what would happen in the coming years. Will 
the great task of reconstruction occupy so much 
time and thought as to leave no room for those 
amenities which formerly made life pleasant? A  reason- 
able supposition seems to be that man is a one-sided creature 
without recreation of some sort, and that he who works the 
hardest is most in need of relaxation if the human machine 
is to be kept at the highest pitch of efficiency. Though con- 
ditions may change under the imperative necessity of culti- 
vating every inch of the soil and the probable increase of 
small holdings, at the same time we may be sure that the 
field sports, which for so many generations have been an 
integral part of national life, are going to continue. What 


TEAM OF 


POINTERS. Copyright. 
pleasanter way is there of getting fresh air and exercise 
combined with interest ? 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend : 

God never made his work for man to mend. 

As soon as conditions are suitable we may look for a 
resumption of preserving. Game farmers, I understand, are 
already preparing their plans for the immediate future by 
obtaining permits to hatch a small proportion of birds so as 
to get their stocks together again. Directly the Board of 
Agriculture’s embargo on the hand-rearing of pheasants on 
private estates is removed preserving will begin. It has 
also been suggested to me that in the interests of economy 
the Food Controller’s Order prohibiting the feeding of game 
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birds might be withdrawn. Pheasants, given a small emount 
of grain in the covert, will remain there for the rest of the 
day instead of making depredations on freshly sown corn. 
These birds, contrary to anticipation, seem to have done 
remarkably well under wild conditions, the supposition being 
that free range over unsoiled ground and access to natural 
foods have been entirely beneficial. A friend of mine, shooting 
over a Lincolnshire estate on which no rearing has been done 
since the outbreak of war, has killed 857 pheasants in four 
days with five guns. 

It has been suggested to me that among the changes 
to be expected is a more general reversion to the custom of 
“ dogging,” and at first sight the thought is very attractive 
to all who delight in seeing well broken pointers and setters 
at work. After conversations with a number of shocting 
men, however, I cannot derive much comfort from the idea. 
There is no getting away from the fact that, except in an ex- 
ceptionally few parts of the kingdom, modern farming con- 
ditions make the use of dogs on partridges of comparatively 
little account, while pheasant shooting must remain very much 
as it has been in the past. We may still expect to see a certain 
amount of partridge shooting over dogs, especially on shoots 
which, not carrying a heavy stock of birds, are unsuitable 
for driving ; but all those whom I have consulted are agreed 
in thinking that no considerable development should be 
looked for. One, putting it very bluntly, declared that 
there would be no time for this kind of sport. Men will 
want their shooting in a hurry, and they will not be unmindful 
of the virtues of big bags as a means of furnishing some return, 
however inadequate, for their outlay. 

The case of the grouse is altogether different. On a 
majority of Scottish moors dogs must be used, the confor- 
mation of the country rendering them unsuited to driving, and 
the scarcity 
of labour 
making the 
obtaining of 
drivers diffi- 
cult. For 
several 
reasons Cir- 
cumstances 
associated 
with English 
moors com- 
pel the oppo- 
site practice. 
These lend 
themselves 
more readily 
to driving, 
and as a rule 
birds are 
stronger on 
the wing by 
the Twelfth, 
having been 
hatched 
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earlier. After the first eight or ten days they will not sit to 
dogs. So long as field trials continue to enjoy the popularity 


which prevailed before the war we may hope to have the 
working qualities of pointers and setters kept up to concert 
pitch. The time has not yet come when these handsome 
breeds, which link up the field sports of dead and gone 
Englishmen with their present-day descendants, will survive 
only in the show ring. 

If the outlook for these breeds seems to hold out no 
great promise of expansion, one can atiord to be optimistic 
as regards the future of the retriever, that useful servant of 
every shooting man. The retriever is as indispensabk 
to-day as ever he was, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he will ever become less so. Fashions change in retrievers 
as in other varieties. A few years ago it was all Lombard 
Street to a china orange that the supremacy of the flat 
coated would never be threatened, but we were reckoning 
without the Labrador, upon whom the aura popilaris has 
fallen in unstinted measure. He has proved fully deserving 
of all the good things that have been said about him. A 
staunch worker, hardy and enduring, he is blessed with 
plenty of that good sense without which it is impossible 
to make a decent gundog. He knows his business thoroughly, 
It is somewhat strange that a dog, whose appearance 
in this country was antecedent to the birth of the 
retriever, should have had to wait nearly a century for 
the due recognition of his merits. Of course, his worth 
was known in certain noble families who had _ inherited 
strains from previous generations, but it is only during the 
last ten or fifteen vears that he has become at all widely 
distributed. The golden retriever, a later aspirant to fame, 
is as yet in fewer hands, but he was making steady _pro- 
gress until the ebullition of the Teuton hordes put an end 


to all out 
pleasures. 
Of the 


remaining 
gundogs 

the spaniels 
of different 
varieties —it 
may confi- 
dently be 
said that 
they may re- 
gard’ the 
future with 
equanimity, 
no modifica- 
tion of Con- 
ditions being 


likely to 

occur that 

would enable 

us to dis- 

pense with 

their ser- 
AT WORK. Copyright. vices. 
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MONG the larger houses of the County of Essex there 
is none more romantic, both in origin and appearance, 
than St. Osyth’s Priory, near Colchester. Strictly 
speaking, it should be called St. Osyth’s Abbey, since 
it enjoyed the privilege of having a mitred abbot to 

preside over it. To trace the history of the place one has to 
go back to an earlier date than that, namely, 1118, to which 
the oldest portions of the Priory belong. It was at that time 
that Richard de Belmeis, Bishop of London, founded there a 
religious house of canons regular of the Order of St. Augustine 
in honour of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. Osyth, Virgin and 
Martyr. Already, however, the place was holy ground, 
consecrated by the memory of St. Osyth, the nunnery over 
which she presided as abbess back in the seventh century, 
and of her martyrdom. Born at Quarendon in Buckingham- 
shire, St. Osyth, according to Capgrave’s Life (" Nova 
Legenda Anglie,”’ by Capgrave, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1516), was the daughter of Frithwald or Redwald, 
the first Christian King of the East Angles and of Wilburga, 
his wife, daughter of Penda, King of the Mercians. When 
very young she was entrusted to the care of St. Modwen at 
Pollesworth in Warwickshire. On returning to her parents she 
was betrothed by them to Sighere, King of Essex ; but before 
the marriage was consummated she took the veil, and Sighere 
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gave her his village of Cic (the ancient name of the village), 
where she built a nunnery. In the month of October, 653, 
a band of Danes under Inguar and Hubba landed in the 
neighbourhood of Cic and ravaged the country. St. Osyth 
refused to worship their gods and the leader of the Danes 
ordered her head to be struck off. The Saint took up her 
head in her hands and proceeded to the Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, about a mile distant, stopping at the door of the 
church, which was closed. She struck it with her blood- 
stained hand and fell prostrate. On the spot where the Saint 
suffered a fountain of clear water gushed out, said to be a cure 
for many diseases. The local tradition is that the martyrdom 
of St. Osyth took place in the Nuns’ Wood, situated about 
three-quarters of a mile to the north-west of the present 
mansion. In the wood are to be seen several of the fishponds 
from which the monks, in later days, obtained their supplies 
of fish, and it is probable that it was from the springs in the 
wood that the monastery received its water supply. As 
evidence of this it may be stated that on the higher ground 
near one of the springs is to be seen the gabled end of an early 
fourteenth century building with an ornate niche, retaining 
its original plastered back on its western, and the remains 
of a moulded string-course on its eastern sides. This, in all 
probability, was the conduit house, and in support of this 
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conjecture it may be mentioned that-about fifty years ago 
some lead pipes were discovered near this building, and were 
removed by a sea captain to be used as ballast for his 
yacht. 

“Of the buildings erected before the suppression of the 
monastery there are a few remains of those of the twelfth 
century belonging to the original foundation of the Abbey by 
Richard de Belmeis, Bishop of London in the reign of Henry I, 
and there are considerable remains of those of the thirteenth 
century. These will be noticed in our account of those portions 
of the monastery to which they belong. In this article we 
shall deal chiefly with the great gate-house, which, with its 
adjacent buildings, was erected in all probability during the 
later half of the 
fifteenth century. 
The only other pre- 
suppression remains 
are a round four- 
teenth century arch- 
way in a wall near 
the gate-house and 
the wall of what 
may have been the 
Bishop's lod gings, 
with the fine oriel 
window in it dated 
1527. This faces 
you as you pass 
through the middle 
archway of the gate- 
house. 

The magnificent 
embattled gate- 
house, unexcelled by 
any monastic re- 
mains in the county, 
is chiefly composed 
of septaria, or 
cement stone, which, 
in the absence of 
quarries in I:ssex, 
was obtained from 
the seashore near 
Harwich. The 
Roman walls of Col- 
chester contain large 
quantities of this 
material. The eftec- 
tive appearance of 
the exterior of the 
gate - house on the 
south side is obtained 
by the panelling of 
flint and stonework, 
which is carried out 
over the whole of 
the facade on that 
side. Any of our 
readers who are ac- 
quainted with Long 
Melford Church 
in Suffolk will see at 
once that the close 
resemblance between 
the flint and stone- 
work there and that 
of the gate-house at 
St. Osyth makes it 
practically cer- 
tain that both must 
have been built by 
the same _ master 
mason or masons. 
The inscriptions be- 
low the battlements 
at Long Melford show that the chancel was finished in 
1479 and the nave in 1481. We do not know,whether the 
gate-house is earlier, contemporary or later, but Sir William 
St. John Hope informs me that he feels it may have been 
earlier, and that he is inclined to think that it was built 
during the abbacy of John Deeping (1434-1481) towards the 
end of his rule, about the year 1475. A large archway, with 
smaller archways right and left, gives entrance to the gate-house 
and the grounds from the south side. Above the archways 
are three pinnacled and canopied niches, the one in the centre 
being more elaborately executed than the other two. In all 
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probability these were filled originally with statues of St. 
Osyth in the middle niche and St. Peter and St. Paul in those 
above the smaller archways. In the spandrels of the middle 
archway are depicted on the dexter side the Dragon, and on 
the sinister, St. Michael. In each case the carving is good 
and the figures are vividly portrayed. St. Michael has a 
double set of vings, two springing from his shoulders, and two 
from the lower part of his body. He is armed with a large 
handled double-edged sword and carries a targe emblazoned 
with a cross. He wears a feather suit and a surcoat, and it 
will be noticed that his tunic is encircled by bells. Beneath 


the niches are cherubs with outstretched wings ; that beneath 
the middle niche holds a shield, and the other two display 
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scrolls. Within the archways there is an entry covered by a 
lierne vault consisting of two bays divided into compartments 
by filletted cavetto moulded ribs, both main line and 
secondary ribs being of similar section. The apex of the 
ceiling soffit is divided out longitudinally into three com- 
partments, each of the compartments being further sub- 
divided into twelve triangular panels by irradiating ribs, 
the shortest rib of each triangle forming as it were the base. 
The centre of each of these compartments consists of a 
large boss, boldly carved with a device, and from which the 
ribs radiate. The ribs marking the divisions of the groins 
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spring from a series of trefoil shafts vith moulded caps and 3. A buck in a park; notice the palings surrounding it. 
bosses on either side, the main line ribs running continuously 4. Conventional foliage. 
right across the ceiling, the secondary ribs stopping against 5. Symbols of the Passion, defaced. 


6. Shield emblazoned with abbot’s mitre, ring and staff. 

7. Head of St. Edmund, the martyred King of East Anglia, showing the 
arrows in his neck. 

8. The pelican feeding her young with the blood from her breast—a 
symbol! of the Redeemer. 


and mitreing with the roof compartments previously described, 
while at each and every mitre occurs a boss with carved 
enrichment. The bosses are of considerable interest, and a 
description of them follows : 


1. The Annunciation: depicting the Blessed Virgin, the lily pot and the 9. Cherub with outstretched wings (not visible in the illustration). 
Angel Gabriel. 10. Conventional foliage. 
2. The crowned and veiled head of St. Osyth as Queen and Abbess. 11. Grotesque head. 
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12. 


Cherub bearing shield emblazoned with the arms of the Priory: 


or three crowns gules. (See catalogue of seals, British Museum, No. 2949); 


13; 
14. 
se Ve 
16. 
17. 


shield. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Head of St. John the Baptist in a charger (?) 

Conventional foliage. 

Grotesque head. 

Cross-keys of St. Peter and sword of St. Paul displayed on a 


Conventional foliage. 

Two heads. 

Cherub displaying a scroll. 
Head of a king. 
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22. Conventional foliage. 
23. Head of a bishop. 
24. Head of a king. “i 
25- A rose. 


On the north side of the gate-house there are two vices 
or staircase turrets, right and left of the archway, and beyond 
them the garderobe towers. The Rochford arms are displayed 
above the archway, the Priory having come into the possession 
of that family eariy in the eighteenth century. The buildings 
adjoining the gate-house on the east and west appear to be of 
the same date as the gate-house. T. H. CurLIinec. 
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THE MESSAGE OF PEACE 


Tidinges, iid:nges that be true, 

Sorrowe is paste and joye doihe venue. 

HEN our last Christmas Number was published, 

the feeling in Great Britain was very much like 

that in America before the War of Independence 

had finished. It was put into words by the poet 

Longfeilow in a poem we quoted at an early stage 
of the war. The description in the following three verses 
would have applied to any part of the Europe of 1917: 


Then from each black accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 


Ol peace on earth 


good-will to men! 


>» 


And in despair I bowed my head ; 

‘ There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 
“ lor hate is strong, 
\nd mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


But we have lived, as the maker of these verses lived, to 
tealise the hope that rises triumphant at tlie conclusion of the 
poem : 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep ; 
‘* God is not dead ; nor doth He sleep ! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

It would scarcely have been possible to paint the present 
situation in more vivid colours. There have been moments 
during the last four and a half years in which the most san- 
guine have felt that civilisation was reeling to destruction and 
that the longer the war continued the more distant seemed the 
chance of peace. But it is the soul which does not despair 
that prevails at the end. Right is stronger than Might, and, 
loud though the heathen may rage, the march of civilisation 
continues, and tranquillity comes at last to those who move on, 
suffering, it may be but in steadfastness always. One may 
easily conceive that in the Christmas rapidly approaching 
the favourite carol will be one which has been repeated to 
weariness and boredom in preceding years, but will now have 
a new and refreshing charm. Need we say that it is “ Hark ! 
the herald angels sing,’’ with its refrain of ‘‘ Peace on earch 
and mercy mild, God and sinners reconciled.” 





REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, BY L. CRANACH THE YOUNGER. 
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THE FAMOUS BOTTICELLI IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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The actual presence of horrid war drew fire from the simple 
muse of Longfellow. In Milton’s famous ode on the morning 
of Christ’s Nativity, which was written in 162g—that is to 
say, before the Civil War of his time—his greater imagination 
seizes the message of peace as the most poignant. But, 
doubtless, had he written after experiences of a few years of 
conflict, there might have been something more piercing in his 
ode, though there could not have been anything more beau- 
tiful than the third of the verses of which we quote. 


But he, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace : 

She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His steady harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 
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In earlier times those who wrote or sang of the Nativity 
did so under the dominion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and so the personality of Mary is given more importance than 
the message of peace. Ecce ancilla domini! “ Behold, 
the handmaid of the Lord” was the beautiful phrase in 
which was expressed the general idea of her meek gentleness. 
The carol makers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
resembled the painters of those Nativity pictures of which 
we show reproductions in the way they invested the birth 
of our Saviour with homely and simple detail. In a play 
composed, according to Mr. Pollard, about 1410, the familiarity 
of the pastores is jolly, using that word in its very modern 
sense, as thus from the Primus Pastor : 
Lo! he laghés, my sweting, 
A welfare meting ! 
I have holden my heting. 
Have a bob of cherys ! 





THE HUGO VAN DER GOES 
No war, or battle’s sound, 

Was heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 

Che hooked chariot stood, 

Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 
But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began. 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kissed, 

Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave. 
The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence, 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


NATIVITY IN 


THE UFFIZI GALLERY. 


Secundus Pastor is equally jovial and intimate : 

Hail, litel tiné mop! 

Of oure crede thou art crop ; 

I wold drink on thy cep, 

Litel day starne. 

Tertius Pastor is playful as a child: 

Hail! Put furth thy dall! 

I bring thee bot a ball: 

Have and play thee with all, 

And go to the tenis ! 

No modern could be so intimate with the Divine without 
falling into a vulgarity from which the medieval mind was 
free. 

Could anything be imagined more homely, tender and 
motherly than this cradle-song of the Blessed Virgin as it 
was imagined and made by a singer of the fourteenth century ? 

Jesu, sweeté soné, dear ! 
On poor-full bed liest thou here, 
And that me grieveth sore: 
For thy cradle is as a bier, 
Ox and assé be thy fere, 
Weep I may tkerefor. 
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Jesu, sweeté, be not wroth, 
Though I have no clout nor cloth 
Thee on for to fold, 
Thee on to fold, nor to wrap, 
For I have neither clout nor lappe, 
But lay thou thy feet to my pappe, 
And wite thee from the cold. 
The simple and literal medizval mind was occupied 
most with realising the miracle beyond miracles—-that of 
the peasant maiden in a stable bearing the future 
Saviour of Mankind. It exercised the imagination of 
. painter and versifier to the same purpose. The peace 
alluded to occasionally in the earliest carols was not 
exactly the ending of a physical warfare, although 
that was included. It was the peace which passeth 
understanding, that of God and sinner reconciled. It 
‘ cannot be claimed as the fruit of Christianity alone, 
because the teachers and philosophers of the East 
delivered it without that sanction. Peace in their 
view, as in that of the most philosophic of the Roman 
Emperors, was born of reconciliation to what the 
Christians thought the buffetings of the world and 
the Orientals accepted as the decrees of Fate. It was 
the peace so neatly described} in Tabb’s little poem 
called “‘ The Playmates.” 
“Who are thy playmates, boy ?”’ 
““My favourite is Joy, 
And he, his sister, Peace, doth bring, to stay 
The livelong day. . 
I love her well, but he 
Is most to me.” 


“Where are thy playmates, now, 
QO, Man of sober brow ? ” 

“Dear Joy, the loveliest, is dead. 
But I have wed 

Peace. And our babe, a boy, 
New-born, is Joy.” 


In more affluent and dignified language the same 
idea was set forth by some of our Middle English 





. singers, such as Phineas Fletcher (1582—1650) : 
Drop, drop, slow tears 
And bathe those beauteous feet THE NATIVITY OF THE INFANT JESUS, BY GERARD 


Which brought from Heaven 
The news and Prince of Peace: 
, Cease not, wet eyes, 
His mercy to entreat : 
Yo cry for vengeance 
Sin doth never cease. 
In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let His eye 
See sin, but through my tears. 


And with equal effect Henry Vaughan (1622-95) : 


DAVID, AT BUDAPEST. 


My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a wingéd sentrv 
All skilful in the wars : 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits, crown’d with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious Friend. 
And—O my soul, awake !— 


Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou can get but thither, 
There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes—- 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 

It may be argued that the meaning of peace to 
us is to be found in the hundred and one symbols that 
the war is ended. We rejoice that the deadly sub- 
marines of the enemy are now in our hands and our 
own have ceased their work of destruction. The 
spectacle is becoming common of released prisoners 
and captives arriving home, marching down the streets 
to sounds of rough but hearty welcome. All who have 
had the lives of their dearest exposed, it may be in far 
distant parts of the world with which communication 
is slow, owe the first gladness of their hearts to the fact 
that their lives are safe. No more casualty lists, no 
more boat-loads of wounded, no more of that cloud of 
depression which must assail all whose hearts’ treasures THE ADORATION OF THE CHRIST CHILD BY L. CRANACH 
are at stake—treasures of love we mean: kith and THE ELDER. 
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kin and familiar friend. But that is only the exterior view. 
The fact that out of this turmoil is being born a League of 
Nations, a universal resolution that warfare shall be no more, 
runs like a sub-current below all, and deeper still is the 
fecling of transcendent and heartfelt peace which comes to 


a nation as to an individual which has put forth its greatest 
effort to do right as far as right is understood. This is the 
true peace of mind which comes to him who does his duty, 
whether he be victorious or not. A man may die fighting 
in a hopeless battle cherishing this peace. 


BACK TO COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPHING 


By Warp Mutr. 


l112 gentle art of landscape photography has_ suffered 

many discouragements during the war. Under the 

Defence of the Realm Act the use of the camera was 

forbidden througbout such large areas that it became 

a virtual impossibility to find any district in which it 
would be safe to appear in the open with photographic apparatus. 
{even in those few and very small and remote regions where 
photography was nominally free, it could not be carried on near 
works of military importance. As the humblest bridge for read 
or rail was pronounced to be a work of military importance, the 
field of operations was exasperatingly narrowed. Mild and 
inoffensive citizens were prosecuted and savagely fined for photo- 
graphing some quiet river bend or rural churchyard. In spots 
where works of military or naval importance genuinely existed 
the ban on any kind of photographing—even the portraiture 
of one’s own friends in one’s own garden—-was absolute. It is 
L curious commentary on the fruitlessness of such a blind embargo 
that in several seaport towns with which the present writer is 
acquainted the local chemists, during the war, sold more cameras 
and films then ever before in the whole history of their trade. 
Nominaliy, it was a punishable offence to take any photograph 
of any description in those seaports. Actually, the chemists 
aforesaid were kept unprecedentedly busy developing and 
printing their customers’ spools of film. Throughout the whole 
war the dealers in photographic goods have done well. Their 
one hardship has been that the manufacturers could not supply 
them with enough stock. The Air Force, in particular, has 
demanded precedence with enormous quantities of sensitive 
plates and bromide papers. Celluloid films, too, in the smaller 
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sizes, have been used in large numbers for a military purpose. 
‘Taking the good with the bad, the photographic trade has had 
little to complain of. It has prospered in the same queer, un- 
expected fashion as certain other trades which thought they 
saw ruin in August, 1914. It is a fact that there are in England 
now more amateur photographers than there were in the beginning 
of r9o14. But it is also a fact that there are also probably fewer 
‘“ serious ’’? amateur photographers. 

The newcomers are mostly soldiers and soldiers’ friends, who 
bought cheap pocketable instruments for the purpose of snapshot 
memento-making. Mostly the mementoes took the form of home 
or regimental groups and portraits. Some of these tiny portraits, 
unambitious though they are, and not too successful in technical 
quality, are of poignant interest to-day. No adept, however 
‘““ serious,’ grudges the casual tyro the pleasure of making these 
small personal souvenirs, crude though they be. But that 
type of work—or, rather, play—does not add to the prestige of 
amateur photography as a hobby, still less, of course, as an art. 
If snapshotting of the careless and random order has increased 
during the war, the quiet pursuit of landscape photography has 
diminished. Even had it not been crippled by the devastating 
restrictions, it is hardly the kind of amusement which would 
flourish in war’s atmosphere. It is essentially contemplative. 
Its practitioners are temperamentally akin to game-fish anglers : 
thev have a similar taste for solitudes and hatred of fuss; they 
loathe inquisitive onlookers; they enjoy spending a long time, 
fastidiously, over each separate problem. The snapshotter is, as 
a rule, ina hurry. He aims his toy, presses the trigger, and his 


job is done. Of course, much admirable landscape photography 
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is turned out with the hand camera—especially with that 
prince cf hand cameras, the reflex. But all over the land there 
exists a scattered body of more conservatively equipped landscape 
photographers, men who still use the stand camera and who 
produce with its aid singularly engaging monochrome studies of 
nature. These are the men who have been hit by the war. 

It is pleasant to think of them issuing forth again with their 
beloved apparatus into the sweet dales and woodlands from which 
they have been so long exiled. They prize their faithful old 
cameras and spidery tripods; they like to fumble under the 
black cloth and exaniine every detail of the translucent upside 
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down view upon the ground glass screen. 
impossible with the little featherweight ‘‘ waistcoat pocket ”’ 
cameras now so popular. But the sort of landscape photograph 
which we mean is an affair for whose production the typical 
expert demands a battery of gadgets wherewith the toy camera 
is not, and seldom can be, fitted. He is for ever trying the effect 
of lenses of different focus, and generally ends in picking one 
which requires an extreme extension of the camera bellows. 
In order that his colour values may be correct and that he may 
render the clouds in the sky, he employs an orthochromatic 
filter—which means that he cannot (except in abnormally 


Landscapes are not 
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brilliant weather) expose instantaneously. He is fond of the 
rising and falling front, and that less commonly recognised device 
(which, however, exists on all first-class field cameras) the back 
side-swing. These arrangements he uses not merely because 
it diverts him to use them, but because they take a real part in 
the crystallisation of his idea of the perfect photograph. That 
is to say, he expresses himself, his quiet pleasure in the cbserva- 
tion of Nature and her moods, by means of a certain medium 
which is brought into operation through certain mechanical 
devices. Yet how far from merely mechanical is their applica- 
tion! To see two different skilled landscapists tackling the same 
(or apparently the same) subject—to see the final print which 
each proffers as his notion of that subject’s significance—is to 
enjoy (perhaps inwardly to chuckle over) a revelation of how 
temperament and personal prejudices or preferences can over- 
come the hard obstinacy of the mere machine. 

The little hand camera, which generally is of the class known 
as fixed focu3, imposes its limitations on its owner, partly because 


its angle of view is not alterable at will and partly because what 
is called differential focussing is, as a rule, not to be managed. 
Iven so, it is wonderful how the little hand camera can, in an 
almost impish way, mirror its master’s personality— for ‘‘ choice 
of subject ”’ is the very essence of all photography and is a factor 
which recks not of this or that design of camera. However, 
differential focussing, to be candid, is what accounts for most of 
the contrast between the seally tasteful photograph and the 
dully accurate, humdrum, inexpressive one. Differential focus- 
sing {selective focussing, as it is sometimes named) is a method 
of cansing one part of the picture to appear sharp while others 
are less sharp. The simplest example is that of the professional’s 
showcase studio head. in which the face is crisply defined but the 
background is a vague blur. In landscapes of an ambitious 
pictorial order it is usual to focus sharply on the principal object, 
and allow objects of lesser importance, and the distance, to retire 
in various stages of softness. Even when, subsequently, the 
whole picture is purposely softened again in printing, so as to 
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mass and broaden and generalise its details, the relative sharp- 
ness and unsharpness remain, and make for emphasis where 
emphasis is due. It may even, in given circumstances, help to 
suggest perspective. Now, this trick of selective focussing is 
very dear to the heart of the landscape phctographer. 

The same is to some extent true of the photographer of wild 
animals and birds. Fanatically accurate focussing is an essential 
ot his fine craft, and very often it is important to be able to subdue 
a spotty and disturbing <listance by deliberate blurring. The 
natural history photographer is another country-wise craftsman 
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: : : ie oe 
who has had to lay aside his hobby during the war. One thinks, 
a lump in one’s throat, of what a relief it will be to 
urning from the shambles of France, 
to start shooting with the camera instead of with the ak a. 
sounds a tame branch of sport—-yet how beautiful it is! And 
how difficult! These pages have borne witness to the marvel- 
lous feats of patient stalking which natural history goa re 
have performed. One guesses that, after this long, dat k holiday, 
the natural history photographer will return to his delicate yet 
not unadventurous chase with a new zest. 


almost with 
many a truly gentle soul, ret 





THE OFFSIDE LEADER 


This is the wish, as he told it to me, 
Of Driver Macpherson oj Battery B. 


I want no praise, nor ribbons to wear. 

I’ve done my bit and I’ve had my share 

Of filth and fighting and blood and tears 
And doubt and death in the last four years. 


My team and I were among the first 


Contemptible few when the war-clouds burst. 
We sweated our gun through the dust and heat, 
We hauled her back in the Big Retreat 


With weary horses and short of shell, 


Turning ouv backs on them. 


That was Hell. 


That was at Mons; but we came back there 


With shine on the horses and shells to spare ! 


! 


And much I’ve suffered and much I’ve seen 


‘rom Mons to Mons on the miles between, 


But I want no praise nor ribbons to wear 


\ll I ask for my fighting share 


Is this: that England should give to me 


My offside leader in Battery B. 


She was a round-ribbed blaze-faced brown, 


Shy as a country girl in town, 


Scared of the gangway and scared of the quay, 


Lathered in sweat at a sight of the sea, 


But brave as a lion and strong as a bull 
With the mud at the hub in an uphill pull. 
She learned her job as the best ones do, 


And we hadn't been over a week or two 


Before she would stand like a rooted oak 
While the bullets whined and the shrapnel broke 
And a mile of the ridges rocked in glee 


\s the shells went over from Battery B. 


One by one our team went down 


But the gods were good to the blaze-faced brown. 
We swayed with the battles back and forth, 


Lugeging the limbers south and north. 


kxXound us the world was red with tlame 


As we gained or gave in the changing game ; 


And, forward or backward, losses or gains, 


There were empty saddles and idle chains, 


For Death took some on the galloping track 


\nd beckoned some from the bivouac, 


Till at last were left but my mare and me 


Ot all that went over with Battery B. 


My mates have gone and left me alone ; 


Their horses are heaps of ash and bone ; 


Of all that went out in courage and speed 
There is left but the little brown mare in the lead, 


The little brown mare with the blaze on her face 


Phat would die of shame at a siack in her trace 


That would swing the team at the least command, 


That would charge a house at the slap of a hand, 


Phat would turn from a shell to nuzzle my knee 


The offside leader of Battery B. 


I look for no praise, and no ribbons to wear. 


It I've done my bit it was only my share, 


lor a man has his pride and the strength of his Cause 


And the love of his home 


they are unwritten laws. 


But what of the horses that served at our side. 
That in faith as of children fought with us and died ? 


If I, through it all have been true to my task 


Task for no honours; this only [ ask : 


The gift of one gunner. 


I know of a place 


Where I'd leave a brown mare with a blaze on her face— 


*Mid low leafy limetrees in cocksfoot and clover 
To dream with the cragon-flies glistening over. WILL H. OGILVIE. 
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